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HEALTH FOR WRITERS. 





We do not, as a rule, pay enough atten- 
tion to the condition of our bodies in prep- 
aration for the work ahead of us. How 
often do we come to our desks with the 
feeling, “I cannot do my best to-day. I 
don’t feel like work, anyway! If I could 
get away for a few days, it would. do me 
good!” We nerve ourselves for the task, 
however, and toil away till night. It may 
be the spur of actual necessity presses hard 
into our very souls. Perhaps we must 
work whether we would or not. At any 
rate do we not all know that the work we 
turn out is not worthy of us? It does not 
bring the results we meant that it should. 





Far too often work done under such cir- 
cumstances “comes back”; and the worst 
of it is, we are almost powerless to take 
that work and make it good enough to be 
accepted anywhere. It has been done when 
we were not in a fit condition to do it. 

How can we always come to our work so 
full of life and fire that we shall never meet 
with failure ? 

I have learned that to do work that sat- 
isfies me, and work that I have reason to 
believe will satisiy the “man higher up,” 
my body must be in the pink of good con- 
dition. Mind and body are closely linked. 
That is so commonplace a statement that I 
am almost ashamed to make it; and yet, 
we have not realized it as we _ should. 
When the body is in good working order, 
we need not be afraid that the mind will 
flinch, no matter what tasks may be placed 
before it. 

To bring the physical man up to this 
standard, particular attention must be given 
to the diet. We cannot fill the stomach 
with indigestible things and have it furnish 
the brain properly. The food we take just 
before entering on ‘the work of the day 
ought to be nourishing, and at the same 
time easy to digest. Nor should too much 
of it be taken at one time. 

Let it not be understood that I think any 
man can tell another what he should eat. 
That is an utter impossibility, as long as we 
are so differently constituted. You know 
what food you can eat to have your stomach 
feel free and comfortable. ° When this 
organ is in that state, your mind is most 
likely to do good work. 

It naturally follows that if one’s diet be 
correct the organs of elimination will func- 
tion properly. This is absolutely neces- 
sary. A body which is clogged with waste 
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food can never furnish your brain with 
good pure blood, such as is needed to do 
good literary work. We may spur our- 
selves on the very best we may, but the end 
will be only second-class matter, if not ab- 
solutely worthless. 

Again, the air we breathe while at our 
work is responsible in large part for the 
work that we turn out—poor air, poor 
work. It cannot be otherwise. Better sit 
with the feet on a soapstone, with the win- 
dows wide open, in cold weather, than to 
try to work when the air of the room is 
loaded down with impurities. It is a good 
plan to stop now and then, go to an open 
window, and breathe clear to the bottom of 
the lungs a number times. One can 
then go back to the work on hand with a 
fresh flow of thought. Inspiration is more 
or less a matter of good living. 

A brisk walk in the open air will often 
to in half the time work 


of 


enable one do 


Infinite pains, infinite care as to detail, 
and persistent, determined, untiring effort, are 
what I have had to give to my work. 

One reads of the “joys of composition,” 
of the delight of the writer in his work. I 
have known none of this. To me it has 
been drudgery — drudgery unrelieved. The 
joy of completed work —yes; but the an- 
guish of work in the process ! 

[I employ the help of every mechanical 
device of which I know. I have worn out 
a copy each of Soule’s “ English Syno- 
nymes” and Roget’s “ Thesaurus ” — the 
two books I use most. Just last month | 
bought new copies ; because, from constant 
handling, the leaves were coming out of 
those I had. And if I wrote poetry, which 
I do not, I am sure I should make incessant 
use of the rhyming dictionaries that poets 
are supposed to scorn. 

My note books are many. 


notes. 





THE CONFESSIONS OF A MAGAZINE WRITER. 


The greater 
part of my life seems to be made of taking 
I never go anywhere without a tiny 





which might have dragged on indefinitely. 
We may shorten the hours we spend at our 
desks by getting out in this way and filling 
the body with good pure air. Other forms 
of exercise have their place in helping us to 
keep good and strong. A few minutes 
every day will set the blood to circulating 
with new force and put better thoughts into 
our minds. 

These are not simple things. They 
tower high in the list of means of prepara- 
tion. A man may neglect them for a time 
and feel little the worse for it ; but the day 
will come when Nature will say: 
“You must stop now! You have run your 
own gait all these years ; now run mine for 
a while!” And whether we will or not, 
we must let Nature have her way. Better 
listen to her whisperings before she begins 
to speak in louder tones ! 


Edgar L 


surely 


N.Y. Vincent. 


BINGHAMTON, 









note book, with its ntted pencil, in my purse. 
I never read a book or a magazine that 


a note book is not beside me. I copy 
every phrase or unusual combination of 
words that impresses me. I note every 
clever manipulation of words for original 


Any striking or uncommon use of 
such as 


effects. 
adjective and verbs I always note ; 
(from a current magazine story I read last 
night ) : — 

* Slobbering fountain pen.” 

“ He shrugged into his overcoat.” 

In the beginning I found that I was col- 
lecting many small note books which, be- 
cause of their number and miscellaneous 
contents, were of little value for reference. 
I knew I had in them material that, if in 
some way I could classify and make it ac- 
cessible, would be of great value to me. 

After much thought I worked out the fol- 
lowing system : 

I have one drawer in my desk into which 
I throw all notes—the small note books, 
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backs of envelopes, slips of paper, theatre 
programmes, dinner cards, etc. 

Once*a month I clear out this drawer and 
copy all these notes under indexed headings 
into a large, well-bound book. 

A 300-page, indexed, bookkeepers’ “ Jour- 
nal” is what I use. I have now filled three. 
When the allotted space of one subject in 
one book is filled, it can be “ Continued on 
page —, Vol. II.” And that subject in Vol. 
Il. is headed “Continued from page —, 
Vol. I.” In this way dll the notes on 
any subject are available for instant 
reference. 

Some of the most important headings and 
sub-headings are :— 

EmotTIoN, ways of expressing : — 

1. Beating of heart, page 112. 


2. Changing color, “ 114. 
3. Changing of voice, oe. PG. 
4. Various, ~ eZ 


Examples (taken from these pages ) : — 
P. 112 Her heart seemed beating in her 
_ arms, her hands, all through her 
nerveless body. 
Her heart seemed 
weighted. 
Her heart came to her throat in a 
choking lump. 
P. 114 With a flaming look. 
Her face aflame. 
Every drop of blood went hurrying 
to meet him. 

P. 116 In a voice whose steadiness seemed 
to take all the strength of her 
body. 

He detected and resented the shade 
of weariness in her voice. 
She asked with chill remoteness. 

P. 118 She shivered away from him. 

She sprang up —her joy demanding 


suddenly 


motion. 
Biting her quivering lips into steadi- 
ness. 
Pauses — SILENCES, ways of expressing, 
page 145. 
Examples : — 


There was a tense pause which he 
made no attempt to fill. 

An anguished silence. 

The silence grew between them like 
a wall. 


These are only a few of the very simplest 
examples. There are other sections of these 
note books which would be more difficult to 
explain. For instance, I have many pages 
devoted to “ Ways of Advancing the 
Story,” which would be hard to interpret 
briefly. Under this heading I have also 
made many extracts from stories in which 
the author has taken his plot from one point 
to another with unusual skill. 

Most stories could be shortened, and at 
the same time strengthened, did the author 
know how to move the action swiftly for- 
ward without unnecessary description or de- 
tail. 

In my own case, this “moving of the 
story on’ —getting from one point to 
another — even with the study I have given 
it, has always been the most difficult part 
of my work. 

“ OBSERVATIONS ” — notes made at vari- 
ous places—are indexed under the place 
where they are made. (The date, also, is 
often helpfully suggestive. ) For ex- 
ample : — 

Waiting Room ( Wanamaker’s, May 12) ; 
Roof Garden ( Waldorf, July 6) ; Ferry- 
boat Station (May 20); Restaurant 
( Martin’s, June 8) ; Cheap Lunch Room 
( Downtown, June 10); Subway (June 
14, June 30); Theatre (“The Lily,” 
May 3). 

Then, when I write a story in which 
there is a scene in a restaurant, a roof gar- 
den, the subway, or elsewhere, I will get 
from my notes some suggestion of atmos- 
phere or bit of detail that will give a strik- 
ing touch of realism. 

I rarely make long notes. A word or two 
will often suggest the whole picture or cir- 
cumstance. For instance, under “ Ferry- 
boat Station” I find :— 

Child before penny-in-slot machine.  Spit- 
toon—stained floor space around it. 
Porter sweeping. Wet sawdust. News- 
stand in corner. 

These were the actual notes (made over 
a year before) from which I wrote these 
paragraphs in a recent magazine story : — 
The porter was Sweeping near her. She 

went over to the other end of the station. 


’ 
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In spite of the wet sawdust sprinkled 
over the floor, the air was thick with dust. 
A damp, unsanitary odor hung about. 
The silence and emptiness of the place 
were emphasized by the hollow, echoing 
sound that came now and then as the 
porters broom hit against a seat or 
pushed a spittoon aside. He finished at 
last, took up the dirt in a battered dust- 

‘pan, and disappeared through a door near 
the ticket window. 

There was something almost ghastly about 
the long row of empty seats. Scarred 
and stained, they seemed to be wearily 
waiting for the onslaught of the day. The 
closed news-stand in the corner, the tar- 
nished railing around it, even the penny- 
in-the-slot machine against the wall had 
an air of patient endurance, of dreary 
waiting. 

I should probably never have thought of 
the wet sawdust, or the sound of the por- 
ter’s broom hitting against seats and push- 
ing spittoons aside, had it not been for 
those notes. 

By always making a few notes whenever 
I travel, I have more than twenty pages 
under “Tratns.” Who has not sat at a car 
window and watched flying by some such 
scenes ? 

Yellow bank of clay washed out in ridges. 

Flash through tunnel. 

Clothes on line. Sheets and 
loon-like in wind. 

Group of track workmen stand back with 
shovels and picks to let train pass. 
Wiping faces on sleeves. Their look of 
stolid indifference. Hardly glance up. 
Coats and dinner pails on fence behind 
them. 

Roll of rusty barb-wire fencing lying be- 
side road. 

Stop at small village. General store and 
post-office. Tobacco signs (tin rusty ). 
Canned goods in dusty window. Fly- 
paper black with flies. Straw hats. 
Brooms. Flour barrels on _ porch. 
Barefooted girl carrying bucket. Odor 
burning leaves. 

I have copied these just as they come on 

page 57 of my note book. They may not 


skirts bal- 


be startlingly original observations; but 
out of more than twenty pages I can always 
find some picture not quite so trite and 
overworked as “ flying telegraph poles” and 
“fields dotted with farm houses.” Did you 
ever read any description ef a scene from a 
car window that did not refer to 
flying telegraph poles and scattered farm 
houses ? 

I could sit at my desk and picture some 
general scene like that, but I should not be 
likely to think of a roll of rusty wire fencing, 
or a torn circus bill, or the coats and dinner 
pails on the fence behind a group of workmen, 
unless I had made a note of it when J saw it. 

Another department is “ Tittes.” I have 
pages and pages of titles. Every word or 
phrase that might make a good title is re- 
corded here. 

Probably the most valuable part of my 
note book is the section devoted to 
“ Piots.” Every idea that suggests the 
possibility of a plot for a story is recorded 
here — very briefly, just the outline ; or it 


may be only an idea for an effective begin- 


ning or end; or perhaps one scene around 
which the rest may be built. And ojten it 
is only a fragmentary incident or situation. 

I remember hearing a writer say : “ Oh, 
it makes me heartsick to think of all the 
notes I have made and lost —all the ideas 
wasted, because I jotted them down here 
and there, and then lost or destroyed them.” 

And I have a feeling of exultation, al- 
most, when I think that my ideas have not 
been wasted; that I have them all, pre- 
served and classified in a way that I can 
make best use of them. 

I never begin a story or an article that 
I do not first glance over my three large 
note books. And I never fail to find them 
a source of inspiration and help. 

To be at my desk every morning by half- 
past nine in the morning —I have made this 
an inflexible rule. The desire to procras- 
tinate, to put off my work to a time when 
I shall “feel more in the mood,” is a 
weakness I have constantly to fight. 

Perhaps the least difficult, the least labo- 
rious part of all my work is dialogue — not 
brilliant, epigrammatical, “ book dialogue,” 
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that is so patently artificial ; 
natural conversation. 

Even this has its technical difficulties. I 
have a deep-rooted aversion to “he said” 
and “she cried” and “he exclaimed.” 
Why writers, good writers, pepper their 
pages with these phrases, I can never under- 
stand. I will manipulate words for an hour 
to avoid doing it. 

As a rule, I believe that just’ the simple, 
straight dialogue, without any qualifying or 
descriptive phrase whatever, is stronger 
and more effective. But if it is occasionally 
necessary to make the identity of the 
speaker clear, there are many ways in which 
it can be done, without using the hackneyed 
“he said,” or any of its variations. 


but simple, 


“Does that need any further comment ?” 
voice was colorless. 

“T think it does.’ 
closely. 


Substitute ‘‘she asked” and “he said,” 
and how trite it sounds. Some authors 


Her 


He was still watching her 


would write it, “she asked in a colorless 
voice,” and “he said, still watching her 
closely’ ; but for me the dialogue is need- 
lessly lengthened and cheapened by the 
“she asked” and “he said.” : 

If ever I have the assurance to write a 
series of “Don'ts” for aspiring authors, I 
think my first and most emphatic one ‘will 
be: “Don’t! pon’r! DON’T! under any 
circumstances or combination of circum- 
stances, ever write ‘he said’ and ‘she 
said,’ or any of their paraphrases. It is 
never necessary. There are many better 
ways of doing it.” 

I think I am forgetting to say that I do 
all my work direct on the typewriter — the 
most laborious method, the one that most 
taxes the nerves and physical strength. 
And yet I can write no other way. 

Plodding, methodical, persistent, incessant 
work is the only means to accomplishment 


that I know. Mabel Herbert Urner. 
The Monthly Magazine Section. 





COMMON ERRORS IN WRITING CORRECTED. — XIV. 


The indefinite article should be written 

“an” before all words beginning with a 
vowel, excepting words in which “u” at 
the beginning has the sound “ yoo” —for 
instance, “united,” “euphonic,” “ useful,” 
before which “a” is used. The indefinite 
article should be written “a” before all 
words beginning with a consonant, except- 
ing before words beginning with “h” in an 
unaccented syllable, like “historian,” 
“hyperbole,” for instance. The English 
write “an hotel,” but “a hotel” is the form 
preferred in this country. 
The noun, “practice,” is spelled with 
c,” the verb, “ practise,” with “s.” If 
all would practise care in this respect, the 
common practice would be nearer right. 

The use of “like” for “as” in such sen- 
tences as “ Why don’t you do like I do?” 
is a Western and Southern usage, which 


Ty 


should be avoided. It is right to say: “ He 
looks like her,” but not to say: “ He looks 
like she does.” 

Do not misuse “during.” “ During” 
means “through,” and it is proper to say 
that something continued during 1910, but 
not that an event occurred during 1910. In 
the latter case “in” is the proper word. 

“Healthy” and “healthful” may not be 
indiscriminately interchanged. “ Health- 
ful” describes conditions that lead to 
health. “ Healthy” describes the condition 
of one in health. “He is healthy, partly 
because he lives in a healthful place.” 

“Conflagration” is properly used in 
speaking of the burning of a’ number of 
buildings at the same time, but not as an 
ordinary synonym for “ fire.” 


Edward B. Hughes. 


CamepripGce, Mass. 
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Short practical articles on topics con- 
nected with literary work are always wanted 
for THe Writer. Readers of the magazine 
are invited to join in making it a medium of 
mutual help, and to contribute to it any 
idea that may occur to them. The pages 
of THE WRriTER are always open for any one 
who has anything helpful and practical to 
say. Articles should be closely condensed ; 
the ideal length is about 1,000 words. 
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The Poetry Society of America, recently 
incorporated in New York, should eventu- 


ally include in its membership every poet 
in the country, particularly since its current 
expenses are met by a few members and by 
the National Arts Association, so that 
members in general are not called upon to 
pay either initiation fees or dues. The in- 
corporators of the society are: Edward J. 
Wheeler, editor of Current Literature and 
president of the Poetry Society, Robert 
Sterling Yard, Jessie B. Rittenhouse, Edwin 
Markham, and George Silvester Viereck. 
Among the charter members are Josephine 
Preston Peabody Marks, Professor San- 
tayana, of Harvard, Richard Burton, of Chi- 
cago, George E. Woodberry, Clinton Scol- 
lard, Bliss Carman, Madison Cawein, Cale 
Young Rice, Frank Dempster Sherman, 
John V. Cheney, Reginald Wright Kauff- 
man, Agnes C. Laut, Gertrude Atherton, 
Percy Mackaye, Leon Dabo, Theodosia 
Garrison, Joaquin Miller, Hugo Munster- 
berg, Charles Hanson Towne, Professor 
Henry van Dyke, Rev. Merle St. Croix 
Wright, D. D. Jj. I. C. Clarke, Mrs. 
Schuyler Van Rensselaer, Professor Wfliam 
L. Phelps, of Yale, Professor William P. 
Trent, of Columbia, Professor Spingarn, of 
Columbia, Mary E. Wilkins Freeman, Helen 
Keller, Irving Bacheller, Mrs. Katherine 
Trask, Mrs. Clark, editor of Poet Lore, 
Judge Robert Grant, of Boston, President 
Bates of Wellesley College, Hildegarde 
Hawthorne, John G. Neihardt, Mrs. Julia 
R. E. Dorr, and G. H. Clement, editor of 
the Boston Transcript. The society is na- 
tional, as its name implies, and all parts of 
the country are represented in its member- 
ship. 


e*-e 


“ The Confessions of a Magazine Writer,” 
by Mabel Herbert Urner, reprinted in part 
in this number of THe Writer from the 
Monthly Magazine Section supplied with 
several Sunday papers, is interesting be- 
cause it shows what may be done by study 
and hard work to improve a writer’s output. 
It is not to be understood, of course, that 
any one, by following Mrs. Urner’s methods, 
can become a successful author. Natural 
talent for writing is presupposed, but given 
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that talent, the work of almost any writer 
can be improved by such conscientious 
painstaking and study of the principles of 
good writing. The genius, perhaps, may 
not need such preparation, because the 
genius originates, or may absorb such 
knowledge unconsciously, but even genius 
in many cases would benefit by study of the 
science and theory of literary work. Genius 
commonly has a contempt for anything like 
mechanical assistance, or even preparatory 
traimng, but none the less genius would 
often be the better for it. W. H. H. 





WRITERS OF THE DAY. 


Jean K. Baird, author of “ The Same Old 
Story,’ in the Smart Set for March, was 
born in Renovo, Penn., and is a descendant 
of one of the original settlers of Pennsyl- 
vania. Her works are chiefly juvenile. The 
Hester books, which embrace * The Coming 
of Hester” and “ Hester’s Counterpart,” 
are being issued by Lothrop, Lee, & Shep- 
ard. Critics declare that character work is 
Miss Baird’s strongest point, and she had 
a series of character sketches in the Ladies’ 
Home Journal and another in the Sunday 
School Times, but in “The Same Old 
Story,” repartee, or the retort courteous, is 
the basis of the story. Miss Baird’s essays 
and editorials were leading features of the 
Circle and of such publications as the Suf-, 
fragist, and she is a regular contributor to 
many of the leading church and Sunday 
school publications in the United States 
and Canada. She was connected with the 
Chautauqua Press during 1910, and at pres- 
ent she is one of the faculty of the Central 
State Normal School at Lock Haven, Penn. 


Johnson Brigham, whose latest book, 
“The Banker in Literature,” published by 
the Bankers’ Publishing Company, New 
York, has made a notable hit, is the state 
librarian of Towa, and his position as a 
bank director, and member of the examin- 
ing committee of the Commercial Savings 
Bank, of Des Moines, has given him a 
broad outlook on the banking business, as 


is observable, especially in his concluding 
chapter on the Ideal Banker. Like “all 
Gaul,’ his book “is divided into three 
parts,” as follows : “ Historical Side-lights,” 
“ Bankers as Creators of Literature,” and 
“ Notable Bankers in Fiction.” It abounds 
in incidents, anecdotes, and suggestions. 
Many of the leading bankers in the country 
have written enthusiastically commending it 
as a veritable new contribution to literature. 
James P. Forgan, president of the First Na- 
tional Bank, Chicago, for example, says : 
“It raises one’s ideas of his profession to 
find that so many successful bankers have 
contributed so much to literature.” Mr. 
Brigham has another book in press, to be 
published by the State Historical Society of 
lowa, the Life of James Harlan, a friend of 
Lincoln, and the last cabinet officer to enter 
Lincoln’s famous cabinet, a contemporary 
of Seward, Sumner, Trumbull, and other 
pioneers in the early senatorial struggle 
against the extension of slavery in the ter- 
ritories. Mr. Brigham, by the way, is an 
old contributor to THE WRITER. 


Robert Carlton Brown, who had a story, 
entitled “The Watch,” in the Metropolitan 
for April, was born in Chicago, and has 
been writing fiction since he left the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin, four years ago. He 
now makes his home in New York city, and 
he has never done anything but write short 
stories. He lived for six months in Lon- 
don, and while there wrote fiction for the 
English magazines. His best work has been 
printed in Munsey’s and in Pearson’s Maga- 
zine, and Pearson’s will publish a second se- 
ries of his “Christopher Poe” detective 
stories during the coming summer. The 
material for “The Watch” was gathered 
while Mr. Brown was writing an article on 
“The Fake Auction,” which appeared in 
Pearson’s Magazine last fall, under the 
pseudonym, “H. E. Twinells.” Mr. Brown 
is at work upon his first book, which he ex- 
pects to complete by fall. 


Anne Bunner, who had a poem, called 
“The Church in the City,” in Scribner’s 
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Magazine for April, is the daughter of the 
late H. C. Bunner, the niece of Walter 
Learned, who has published a volume of 
very charming light verse, and the great- 
niece of Henry Tuckerman, one of the fore- 
most essayists of the Concord school of 
writers. With this heredity, it was hardly 
possible for Miss Bunner to choose any 
other path save that of literature. She was 
educated at Rosemary Hall, the school of 
which Miss Rutz-rees is head, at Greenwich, 
Conn., and since leaving she has been on 
the editorial staff of McClure’s Magazine. 





Courtenay De Kalb, whose story, “ The 
Super Who Stayed Boss,” appeared in Lip- 
pincott’s Magazine for February, is a min- 
ing engineer, and the story was drawn from 
actual experience in mining camp life’ in 
California. Mr. De Kalb is well known as 
an occasional writer of fiction, and he will 
soon publish a volume of mining stories, 
but he is perhaps better known as a writer 
on international questions dealing largely 
with our relations with Latin America and 
with England. He has for many years 
been a reviewer and correspondent for the 
Nation. Apart from literary work, he has 
achieved distinction as an investigator in 
scientific fields, and has published mono- 
graphs on the mechanics of ore dressing 
and on. geological studies, which have 
placed him in the front rank of American 
mining engineers. At one time he was pro- 
fessor of mining and metallurgy at the Uni- 
versity of Missouri, and later he organized 
a similar department in Queen’s University, 
Canada. For a short period he was editor 
of the Mining and Scientific Press, but was 
soon called back to the active practice of 
his profession, and he is now president of 
the Cia Metalirgica y Refinadora del 
Pacifico, which is one of the leading mining 
and smelting companies in Mexico. His 
translation of the Mexican Mining Law has 
received the authorization of the Depart- 
ment of Fomento of the Mexican republic. 
Mr. De Kalb is also well known as a lec- 
turer on Spanish-American topics, having 
traveled extensively through little-known 
regions, including the entire length of the 


Amazon, His studies on the diplomatic 
situation relating to the trans-isthmian canal 
made him a recognized authority on that 
subject. He is also the author of a 
standard treatise on modern explosives, and 
he has just been named a member of the 
Committee on Explosives of the Eighth 
International Congress of Applied Chem- 
istry, which will meet next year in New 
York and Washington. 





Stokely S. Fisher, whose poem, “* When 
Life Is Play,” was published in the Colum- 
bian for March, is a clergyman at Cos- 
hocton, O. Mr. Fisher is an enthusiastic 
student of microscopical biology and the 
natural sciences, and poetry has been with 
him a life-long devotion. He says he can- 
not remember when he did not compose 
verses, and some of his early poems were 
printed in newspapers and religious peri- 
odicals. Then for more than a dozen years 
he wrote little or nothing. When he was 
elected president of the West Lafayette Col- 
lege, in 1906, he again found time and op- 
portunity to resume writing, and since 
severing his connection with the college and 
taking up pastoral work, he has devoted 
more time than ever to writing poetry. His 
verses have been published in the Smart 
Set, the Metropolitan, Sunset, the National 
Monthly, the New Idea Woman’s Magazine, 
Gunter’s, Education, the Bohemian, Field 
and Stream, Outdoor Life, the Homiletic 
Review, the Sunday School Times, the 
Mother’s Magazine, the Adult Bible Class 
Monthly, the Sunday School Journal, the 
tible Students’ Magazine, the Illustrated 
Sunday Magazine, and the Literary Maga- 
zine. 





George Harris, Jr., whose poem, “ The 
Woman Watches,” was printed in Scribner’s 
Magazine for April, is the son of President 
Harris, of Amherst College. He is twenty- 
seven years old, and was graduated from 
Amherst in 1906. For three years he 
studied singing with Jean de Reszke in 
Paris, and he is now a well-known concert 
singer. With the exception of several 
poems and articles in the college literary 
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magazine, “The Woman Watches” is his 
first publication. 





Percy Walton Whitaker, whose story, 
“ Pietro’s Lost Mine,” was printed in the 
Wide World Magazine for April, gets his 
literary material from his own experiences. 
He was born in Yorkshire, Eng., and ran 
away to Canada at the age of fifteen. He 
worked in the lumber woods as a _ river 
driver, then farmed in Manitoba, and mined 
in Montana, and wandered for fifteen years 
from Newfoundland to San Diego, working 
at anything and everything, and then, find- 
ing himself “ broke,” without a trade or pro- 
fession, concluded that he was fit only to 
write about things. He began in the maga- 
zine section of the San Francisco Call, and 
then went to the San Francisco Chronicle, 
and later did detail work for the Hearst 
papers. His first fiction, a story called 
“Poker Jack’s Dream,” was published in 
the Argonaut in 1910, and he wrote several 
other stories for the same publication. Mr. 
Whitaker has found. his wandering life of 
service to the Wide World Magazine, hav- 
ing had more than twenty true stories of 
startling adventure by flood and field to 
write for it, dealing with everything from 
“cow” stories to smuggling Chinese coolies 
on the Mexican border. At present he is 
settled in Walnut Creek, where he is writ- 
ing two columns a week for the Walnut 
Creek Gazette. Mr. Whitaker says that he 
has a personal acquaintance with most of 
the writers on the Pacific coast, including 
Jack London, Herman Whitaker, Eleanor 
Gates, Richard Walton Tully, Harry Laffer, 
George Sterling, and most of the “ Carmel” 
colony. He says he has always been rated 
by these illustrious ones as a man without a 
chance, but he expects to make them gasp 
with surprise before he gets through. 





PERSONAL GOSSIP ABOUT AUTHORS. 





Audoux. — Marguerite Audoux, the French 
seamstress who won the prize for the 
best book of the year, is thus described 
in,an “Afterword” to the English transla- 
tion of her novel, “ Marie Claire” :— 


“A plump and placid little woman of 
about thirty-five, she lives in a sixth-floor 
garret in the Rue Leopold Robert, in Paris. 
From her window she has a view of roof- 
tops and Montparnasse cemetery. She 
reads a good deal. Her favorite authors 
are Chateaubriand and Maeterlinck. She 
wrote her book when and how she could, 
on scraps of cheap paper, and she does not 
know herself now whether she hoped to 
have it published when she wrote it. She 
did hope for publication when she had fin- 
ished it, but that was because she was 
hungry. -When the committee of the Vie 
Heureuse was voting on her book before 
awarding her the $1,000 prize for the best 
book of the year, somebody suggested the 
possibility that she had had help with it. 
Mme. Severine was sent to fetch the manu- 
script. It was passed around, examined, 
and no more doubt was possible.” 


Oppenheim. — “I was eighteen when my 
first short story was published,” says E. 
Phillips Oppenheim, “and only twenty when 
my first novel appeared. I don’t know how 
to account for the fact that at forty-four I 
sit down to commence a new story with ex- 
actly the same thrill as at twenty. 

“The moderate amount of success which 
my stories have attained enables me to 
write them in the manner I like best. I live 
in a cottage upon the east coast of Eng- 
land, with a view of the North sea from my 
windows, excellent golf links within a few 
yards, and plenty of rough shooting within 
easy distance. 

“T have no system of work, but, gener- 
ally speaking, half my time is devoted to 
actual writing, and the other half is divided 
between exercise and sport, visits to Lon- 
don, and travel. My work itself is accom- 
plished with the help of a secretary. Many 
a time earlier in life, when I used to write 
my stories with my own hand, I have found 
my ideas come so much faster than my 
fingers could work that I have prayed for 
some more speedy method of transmission. 

“Now I usually dictate my stories, as 
they unfold themselves, to my secretary, 
who takes them down in shorthand. She 
then transcribes them roughly by means of 
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a typewriter, and from these sheets I dictate 
the final effort, subject to the inevitable re- 
vision. These things, of course, are all a 
matter of custom, but whereas many of my 
fellow-writers have told me that they found 
it impossible to dictate satisfactorily, I 
myself from the very first moment found it 
by far the most effective method of getting 
my work on paper. This is naturally a 
matter of individual idiosyncrasy.” — New 
York Sun. 


Paine.— Ralph D. Paine says: “It has 
been my experience that with industry and 
no more than a moderate degree of talent 
a man can find happiness and prosperity in 
making a living with his pen. ... 1 work 
at my profession pretty steadily, writing, as 
a rule, from eight in the morning until five 
in the afternoon six days a week, and have 
not been able to afford, thus far, the luxury 
of sitting around and waiting for inspira- 
tion.” 

Sharp. — We asked Professor Dallas 
Lore Sharp to tell us a little about his life, 
and he wrote us the following charming 
letter : — 

“ Aside from my mother, my wife, and my 
two best teachers (Dr. and Mrs. H. K. 
Trask, of South Jersey Institute ), the only 
important happenings in my forty years are 
my four boys and — but who knows what is 
important and what is not ? I was born on 
a farm, and have lived close to the open 
country all my life. I was one of seven 
children, and only four years old when my 
father died, leaving my mother with the 
whole family to bring up. She did, God 
bless her,—a bringing up that, perhaps, is 
the most important thing in my life, for she 
made us as happy a home as seven children 
ever had; she made life keen and purpose- 
ful for us; she lived before us daily the 
‘high emprise’ she would have us under- 
take. She is a Quaker, and by her, not by 
the poet, I was early taught that the 
‘groves were God’s first temples.’ She 
gave me the liberty of the fields after 
teaching me how to pray. 

“Tt doesn’t matter much what happens 
to a boy after he is seven, says Barrie ; 
and I may add, nor does it matter what 


happens to him before he is seven if he has 
my kind of a mother. Barrie was not 
speaking of men. It matters a vast deal to 
a man the kind of a wife he gets. (But I 
will write a book about that some time 
later. ) 

“I was about eighteen when I wrote my 
first essay for the Youth’s Companion ; 
twenty-one when I entered Brown Univer- 
sity; twenty-five when I was married ; 
thirty-one when my first book and my first 
boy were born. Now I am forty, with only 
four books and only four boys to my credit. 
I hoped there might be eight! for there is 
room enough and apples enough in the cel- 
lar this winter. (It has been a good apple 
year. ) 

“Only four! I must fall back upon the 
thought that, after all, it is quality, not 
mere quantity, that counts. Still, there 
were seven of us.” 

That letter shows the man — bright, 
friendly, original, human. Since 1909 he has 
been professor of English in that noble 
Methodist institution, Boston University. 
Before that he was a Methodist minister, 
an assistant librarian, and assistant profes- 
sor of English. He also served four years 
on the staff of the Youth's Companion. 
His four books are: “Wild Life Near 
Home,” “ Watcher in the Woods,” “ Roof 
and Meadow,” and “ The Lay of the Land.” 
He is now getting out a fifth, He has a 
farm out of Boston, and divides his affec- 
tion between it and the university. Any one 
that enjoys Thoreau will enjoy Dallas Lore 
Sharp, and will find the same tonic in his 
books. — Christian Endeavor World. 


Stevenson. — How Stevenson wrote and 
what he thought of his work are told thus 
in H. J. Moors’s “With Stevenson in 
Samoa” :— 

“Stevenson told me that when he set 
about writing a story he had to do it as a 
carpenter sets about a building. First of 
all, he would map out a plan, with a sketch 
of the plot, and main incidents, and lay out 
the chapters. Then, when he was satisfied 
that he had made a solid foundation, he 
would proceed with the superstructure. 
Such side issues as suggested themselves he 
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would develop as he went on. He would 
often depart from his original plans; the 
unfolding of the various incidents would 
quite spontaneously lead up to new and un- 
expected situations. No man, he said, could 
faithfully adhere to his original intentions in 
the writing of a work of fiction. As for 
himself, new ideas would keep crowding on 
him as he wrote, and new developments 
would spring up, as it were, of their own 
accord, so that sometimes it seemed that, 
instead of being the real author of the 
story, he was but the puppet of some un- 
seen force at his elbow, some microbe in 
his brain. 

“Tt was his usual practice to keep two or 
three books going at the same time, so 
when he got tired of working on one he 
found it something in the nature of a re- 
laxation to turn to another. Often have I 
heard him wonder whether any of his books 
would live. ‘I think “ Kidnapped” will, 
anyway, he said. He seemed very anxious 
to leave something permanent on the scroll 
of literature ; and I know that at that time 
he believed ‘Kidnapped’ to be the best 
book he had written, though I have since 
heard that he regarded ‘Weir of Her- 
miston’ as his finest effort. It is a thou- 
sand pities that he did not live to complete 
that work. I can, however, only speak of 
what he told me. ‘I think,’ said he, ‘that 
if I had written nothing more than “ Kid- 
napped” and “ Thrawn Janet,” I would be 
worthy of a place among men of letters.’ 

“To some it may seem surprising that 
Stevenson did not think very highly of ‘ Dr. 
Jekyll and Mr. Hyde,’ that ‘strange case’ 
which made him famous. And yet Dr. Japp 
says that the fault of that story is that ‘we 
seem to hear Stevenson chuckling to him- 
self: “Ah, now won't they all say at last 
how clever I am!”’ To be sure, he felt 
greatly indebted to it for having brought 
him fame, but he was unable to understand 
why. Within a week’s time he was regret- 
ting having published the book at a shilling 
a copy ; it is unnecessary to state what the 
feelings of the publisher were. Within a 
fortnight the sales in England were enor- 
mous ; and when the book was pirated in 


the United States, the printing press for a 
time was hardly able to keep up with the 
demand. Not a penny reached him on ac- 
count of it from the states; but it made 
his reputation there, and that spelt money. 
It was, indeed, from the states that in the 
future he drew most of his money. He had 
come there to stay; the public wanted as 
much as, and more than, it would get from 
this man.” 

Trent.— Paul Trent, author of “ The Vow,” 
says that the idea of the novel came to 
him in the middle of the night when he 
was trying to get to sleep. He happened to 
be wondering whether a man would have a 
much better chance of getting what he 
wanted if he should pray, and the theme of 
the novel sprang into existence. Suppose 
an atheist, a hard-hearted, unsentimental 
captain of industry, should in desperation 
promise to live as nearly as possible a 
Christian life, what should the man do to 
fulfil his promise? The idea struck Mr. 
Trent with such force that he jumped up, 
pulled an armchair to the fire, lit his pipe, 
and by three o’clock had worked out the es- 
sentials of the story. — New York Sun. 





CURRENT LITERARY TOPICS. 
George Meredith's Publishing Conteacts. — 


Among George Meredith items of unusual 
interest recently sold by the Anderson 
Company are the contracts he made with 
Chapman & Hall for the publication of his 
works. One contract was dated July 21, 
1884, and is for his famous novel, “ Diana 
of the Crossways.” “The said company,” 
it reads, “shall purchase from the said 
George Meredith, for the space of five years 
from the date of publication, the copyright 
of a novel, written by him, called ‘ Diana of 
the Crossways,’ for Five Hundred Pounds.” 
Another contract, dated June 2, 1885, gives 
Chapman & Hall the right to reprint five 
novels, viz.: ‘“ Richard Feverel,’’ “ Emilia 
in England,” “ Vittoria,’ “ Rhoda Flem- 
ing,” and “ Beauchamp’s Career,” for seven 
years for $2,500, and goes on to state :— 
“George Meredith undertakes to provide 
a copy of each of the above-named books, 
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and to revise the same, preparatory to re- 
printing as herein proposed, to send in the 
first work by June 30, 1885, and to complete 
the revision of one of each of the remaining 
books at intervals of not longer than one 
month.” 

Meredith later on believed that he had 
good cause to complain of his publishers’ 
acts, and in a letter, Box Hill, February 20, 
1893, to Fred Chapman, he says: “ You 
have not behaved openly and honestly in 
continuing to issue for a year and more the 
volumes of my works, which had outrun 
your lease of the copyright. I wanted to 
correct the number of scandalous printers’ 
errors. I requested... the receipt for the 
money I paid into your hands for the copy- 
right of ‘Evan Harrington.’ I have asked 
for it numerous times close upon eight 
years.” 

Mr. Chapman evidently tried to set him- 
self right, but without success, for on Feb- 
ruary 28, 1893, Meredith again writes to him 
as follows : “It is a pitiful tale that you re- 
veal. I will not recall incidents which pluck 
from you the mask you choose to wear in 
decency. A gentleman will call on you to 
treat with regard to the use of my copy- 
rights.” In a postscript he says: “ With 
regard to ‘Diana of the Crossways,’ both 
you and Mr. Heyward are wrong in your 
statement of the dates. The use of the 
copyright was for five years. You have, 
therefore, been entrenching on my rights 
for two years.” 

In a renewal of the contract with Chap- 
man & Hall, July 19, 1893, for ten of his 
novels, witnessed by Frank Cole, his gar- 
dener at Box Hill, Dorking, who later be- 
came his body servant, are interesting sta- 
tistics in relation to Meredith’s works. In 
the schedwe on page 5, giving the number 
of copies on hand of these ten novels, 
“Diana of the Crossways” leads with 2,000 
copies and 4,000 printed since expiration of 
copyright, while “ Richard Feverel”’ is next 
with 2,000 copies printed after expiration of 
copyright. 

Another contract with Chapman & Hall, 
July 10, 1890, was for “One of Our Con- 
querors,” for $5,000 for publication first in 


the Fortnightly Review, and later in three- 
volume form. There was also a letter from 
Meredith to Chapman, 1892, respecting a re- 
publication of “ Thackeray’s Essays,” in the 
Foreign Quarterly. 

Newspaper Work and Literature. — It is not 
agreed that everyday newspaper work gives 
especial fitness for progress in literature. 
The habit of rapid writing, of getting a 
story to press to catch the first edition, has 
the effect for many of creating a style un- 
fitted for more serious effort. Yet when 
temperament and taste are present, there is 
no position in which the aspirant for a place 
in thee literary field has greater opportunity. 

To be in touch with the thought and the 
happenings of the world gives opportunity 
for interpretation of life to the broader 
public of the magazine and the published 
volume. Newspaper work does not make 
writers of books, but experience therein ob- 
tained does open the way, and the success, 
both in fiction and economics, that has 
come in the past decade from the pens of 
newspaper workers is ample evidence of the 
truth of this statement.— Charles Moreau 
Harger, in the Atlantic Monthly. 


How Publishers Hunt Good Authors. — Oc- 
casionally during the last few years arti- 
cles on current problems from the pen of a 
Southern woman have appeared in the 
magazines. They were all fresh and stimu- 
lating, and became subjects of editorial dis- 
cussion in the daily newspapers. She em- 
ployed her husband’s initials, therefore few 
were aware that a serial story in a popular 
weekly in which she used her given name 
was the work of the same essayist. The 
serial came out as a volume, a second se- 
rial appeared, and now that is to be pub- 
lished as a book. The literary adviser of a 
prominent New York publisher was at- 
tracted by the novels, and traveled more 
than a thousand miles to interview the 
author and secure her future work. Upon 
arriving at his destination, he was unpleas- 
antly astonished to discover that the same 
idea had come to five other publishers. 
The head of one of the oldest firms was on 
the ground with a contract ready for sign- 
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ing; other houses had _ representatives 
there, and some had forwarded their bait by 
mail. The flattering recognition did not 
turn the lady’s head, and she weighed her 
opportunities coolly, ending by signing with 
the aforementioned literary adviser, who se- 
cured her next three books upon payment 
of an advance that will keep the wolf from 
the door for a few years to come. The 
same publisher may posssibly take over the 
first two books, as well. The author’s in- 
experience at the outset and the decency of 
which some editors are capable are illus- 
trated by the negotiations upon the accept- 
ance of the first serial story. The editor 
asked the price of the story ; the lady, with 
misgivings, ventured to demand $500. The 
editor, accustomed to market values, gasped 
and replied that he thought $1,200 would be 
about right. With the exception of a popu- 


lar series of stories of two city types which 


still holds its popularity, the Southern 
woman's autobiographical novel proved the 
most potent cifculation builder in the recent 
history of the periodical.— New York Let- 
ter, in Chicago Evening Post. 


Making a Reputation as an Author.— The 
case of Arnold Bennett, who waited long 
for his due in appreciation, moves the New 
York Post to ask how typical his case is. 
The Post says :— 

“Eden Phillpotts, who in his younger 
days collaborated with Arnold Bennett, has 
more than two dozen books to his credit, 
and of these, only a half-dozen have been 
written since his emergence into broad pub- 
lic notice. W. J. Locke published nine or 
ten novels before ‘The Beloved Vaga- 
bond.’ John Galsworthy ‘had written a 
half-dozen volumes of sketches, novels, and 
plays before ‘The Silver Box’ came out, 
only five years ago. Bernard Shaw began 
writing about 1880; his ‘ Plays Pleasant and 
Unpleasant’ appeared only in 1898, and the 
‘boom’ days of the inimitable G. B. S. did 
not come till Arnold Daly produced ‘ Can- 
dida’ in New York eight years ago. Even 
the meteoric Chesterton rose on the firma- 
ment with the comparatively sedate speed 
which we naturally expect in a British 
meteor ; he had written five books before 


his *‘ Browning’ first drew the world’s at- 
tention. It may seem straining the point 
to bring in the greatest figure of them all, 
Thomas Hardy. Yet to the mass of young 


readers, Hardy to-day is the author of 
‘Tess’ and ‘Jude.’ But Hardy had 
begun writing in 1865, and published at 


least fifteen volumes before the appearance 
of ‘Tess of the D’Urbervilles’ in 1801. 
That .Hardy’s earliest books comprise his 
best work does not destrdy the argument. 
The fact remains that when Hardy wrote 
‘A Pair of Blue Eyes,’ ‘The Return of the 
Native,” and ‘The Woodlanders,’ he had 
only a following. With ‘Tess’ he won a 
public. If one were to yield to the tempta- 
tion of venturing into unknown seas, the 
prophecy might be hazarded that some day 
the public will discover Charles Marriott, 
whose fifteen novels have not 
him the recognition which his 
talent deserves.” 

It may be added that Antonio Fogazarro, 
who died March 7, waited long for celeb- 
rity. “Il Santo,’ the book which eventu- 
ally gave him wide reputation, was written 
when he was sixty-five. After that he 
wrote “The Patriot” and “The Man of 
the World.” 


The Earnings of Charles Dickens. The 
papers have been printing a great deal of 
pure nonsense on the subject of Dickens’s 
literary gains. We are told, among other 
things, that the emoluments from his books 
were “totally inadequate, owing to the 
non-existence of copyright.’”’ No writer of 
his time was so highly paid as Dickens. 

It was calculated by one who knew all 
about his affairs that he made about 
£10,000 out of each of the books which he 
wrote aiter 1846. The price paid down for 
“Edwin Drood” was £7,500. Author and 
publisher were to share equally in the profit 
of sales of over 25,000 copies, and 50,000 
were sold of each of the opening numbers. 
The payments for the early sheets for 
America and for the Tauchnitz edition must 
have brought the author about £2,000 be- 
sides. 

Dickens is stated to have died leaving 
“earnings that often accrue to a _ respect- 
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able solicitor.” This is rubbish, also. 
Dickens left £93,000 in round figures, and 
this did not include a considerable sum of 
money that he had settled some years be- 
fore his death. His readings ( 1858-69 ) 
had brought in about £36,000. 

It is forgotten that Dickens began life 
without one penny, and that every farthing 
he spent, or gave away, or left was earned 
by himself, only excepting £2,000 which 
was bequeathedgto him by a friend about 
two years before his own death. Dickens 
lived liberally (some people said extrava- 
gantly) for about thirty-four years, he 
brought up and started in life a large and 
very expensive family, and he gave away a 
great deal of money to needy relatives. 
When these facts are considered, it will be 
apparent that it is ridiculous to attempt to 
calculate his literary gains from the sum 
which he left behind him. — London Truth. 

Illusion in Fiction. — Tolstoy's masterly em- 
ployment of illusion in his stories is praised 
by a writer in the London Times, who 
says :— 

“We are apt nowadays to depreciate the 
value of illusion in art because so many 
works of art aim at illusion and nothing else. 
We rebel against their illusion because the 
effort to produce it is so obvious. But in 
Tolstoy’s novels there is no effort to pro- 
duce illusion. It comes because he seems to 
be telling us merely what he knows. He 
never has to conceal his want of knowledge 
with any kind of bluff. He never, for the 
sake of a plot, makes his characters do what 
they would not do. Indeed, we are no more 
aware of a plot in his books than in reality. 
They have the same complexity of causes as 
life itself, and the story seems to be only 
what he happens to remember out of his 
whole experience. This, of course, is only 
seeming. There is design throughout ; but 
it is the design of a man in whose memory 
and experience there is the richness of na- 
ture herself, so that he can always choose 
the right words and the right action for 
every emergency.... This achievement 
would be impossible to a writer who suffered 
from any kind of mental insecurity. We re- 
volt against Shakespere himself when, as in 





“Troilus and Cressida’ or ‘Timon of 
Athens,’ he seems to express some personal 
quarrel with mankind. In all fiction illusion 
is destroyed or impaired by any kind of bias 
in the author, unless he conceals that bias 
insincerely for the sake of illusion. If he is 
too much afraid of life, he betrays it in the 
conduct of his characters. If he has drugged 
himself with an artificial optimism, he re- 
veals its artificiality in his conduct of events. 
Whatever his weakness may be, whatever his 
failure in life, it expresses itself in his story, 
unless that story is purely mechanical and 
inexpressive. But as soon as we are aware 
of it, we cannot wholly surrender ourselves 
to his art. In Tolstoy's stories we are 
aware of no such weakness. There is 
nothing in them that puts us on our guard 
against the author except those few preju- 
dices, which only confirm our belief in his 
honesty, since they never affect his treatment 
of character or his conduct of events.” 
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SHAKSPERE ON THE Stace. III.—Richard the 
Third. William Winter. Century (38 c.) for May. 


THe Later Work oF Mr. Kip tine. Brian 
Hooker. North American Review (38 c.) for May. 
Tue Porer AuGuste ANGELLIER. Ernest Dimnet. 


North American Review (38 c. ) for May. 

LancuaGe and Locic. Dr. Charles W. Super. 
Popular Science Monthly for May. 

Joun GatswortHy : An INTERPRETER OF MoDeER- 
nity. American Review of Reviews ( 28 c.) for May. 

AutHor anp Artist, Too. Illustrated. Walter 
Emanuel. Strand (18 c.) for May. 

Tue Dirricutties oF Ptray-PRODUCTION. Tilus- 
trated. Lee Shubert. Strand (18 c.) for May. 
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THe GrirtHoop oF Harriet BeecHer Stowe. 


Charles Edward and Lyman Beecher Stowe. Mc- 
Clure’s for May. 
GoetHe’s INFLUENCE ON CartyLce.—II. F. Me- 


lian Stawell. 

for April. 
Henaixk Ipsen 

Moritzen. 


International Journal of Ethics (68 c. ) 


: His Arm anv Ineivence. Julius 
Twentieth Century Magazine (28 c.) for 


May. 

Some Notes on LancuaGe Stupy. Dr. Paul 
Carus. Open Court (13 ¢c.) for May. 

How Popurar Noverists Write THEIR Stories. 
Information from Meredith Nicholson, George W. 
Cable, George Barr McCutcheon, Mary Wilkins 
Freeman, Jack London, Kate Douglas Wiggin, 
Stewart 


Edward White, Myrtle Reed McCullough, 
Harold MacGrath, Will N. Harhen, and Anthony 


Hope. With portraits. Lucy B. Jerome. McCall's 
Magazine (8 c.) for May. 
Kate Dovcras Wiccin. With portrait. Human 


Life (13 ¢.) for May. 

THe REPORTER. Mrs. C. A. 
Black, of the Kansas City Post). 
Journalist (23 ¢.) for May. 

THACKERAY AND THE DIGNITY OF 
Melville. Author ( London ) 


Bonfils ( Winifred 
National Printer- 


LITERATURE. 


Lewis (18 ec.) for 


April. 

Sryce mw Literature. —I. Archibald 
Author (London ) (18 ¢c. ) for April. 

Tue American’ Newspaper. VI.— The Editor and 
the News. Illustrated. Will Irwin. Collier's (13 c. ) 


Dunn. 


for April 1. 

Wuat Is News? A symposium by newspaper 
editors of the United States. Collier's (13 ¢.) for 
April 15. 

THE 


American Newspaper. VII. — The Reporter 


and the News. Illustrated. Will Irwin. Collier's 
(13 ¢.) for April 22. 
ReviewERS REVIEWED. Outlook (8 cc.) for 


April 15. 


Apptiep Ernics 1n Journatism. Theodore Roose- 


velt. Outlook (8 c.) for April 15. 

An Inspection oF Bernarp Saw. Harper's 
Weekly (13 ¢.) for April 22. 

ReEPoRTING THE JoHNsSTOWN Horror. William 


Inglis. Harper's Weekly (13 ¢.) for April 29. 
A Woman’s Account of Her EXPERIENCES AS A 
Journatist. Collier's (13 ¢. ) for April 29. 





> 


NEWS AND NOTES. 





William Dean Howells recently enter- 
tained Judge Robert Grant at his villa in 
Bermuda, where he does much of his writ- 
ing. 

The Lippincotts have published the remi- 
niscences of “ Carmen Sylva,” the Queen of, 
Roumania, under the title, “From Mem- 
ory’s Shrine.” 








The early part of Dr. S. Weir Mitchell’s 
new novel, “John Sherwood, Ironmaster,” 
is largely autobiographical. 


Coincidently with the hundredth anniver- 
sary of the birth of Harriet Beecher Stowe, 
her son and grandson, Cnmarles Edward 
Stowe and Lyman Beecher Stowe, have 
completed in collaboration her biography, 


“Harriet Beecher Stowe: The Story of 
Her Life.” 


“The Individuality of Edgar Allan Poe,” 
a book by Dr. R. A. Douglas-Lithgow, is 
to be brought out by the Everett Publishing 
Company, of Boston. 

Henry Holt & Co. have contracted with 
Dr. Frederick Taber Cooper for a volume 
on some representative American story 
tellers, in which will be considered the work 
of F. Marion Crawford, Robert Herrick, 
Robert W. Chambers, Winston Churchill, 
David Graham Phillips, Frank Norris, O. 
Henry, Owen Wister, Booth Tarkington, 
Ellen Glasgow, Gertrude Atherton, Sarah 
Orne Jewett, Mary Johnston, Edith Whar- 
ton, and Kate Douglas Wiggin. 

John Long, Ltd., is publishing “ Memoirs 
of Albert Pulitzer and American Journal- 
ism,” by the New York editor’s son, Walter 
Pulitzer. 

Eugene F. Saxton has compiled “ The 
Kipling Index,” which Doubleday, Page, & 
Co. have published as a guide to their edi- 
tion of Kipling’s works. In forty pages 
of double columns, printed in small type, 
the Index lists not only all book titles, with 
complete contents under each title, but 
every story and poem, with a reference to 
the volume in which it is to be found. 
Verses without titles, of which there are 
many in Kipling’s writings, are listed by 
their first lines. 

Charles Scribner’s Sons have issued a 
pamphlet giving the principal facts in the 
life of Maurice Hewlett, and an account of 
his progress as an imaginative writer, and 
will send a copy to any one who asks for it. 

After a trial of about six months, the 
Curtis Publishing Company has decided to 


discontinue the fortnightly issue of the 


Ladies’ Home Journal. 
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Jeannette L. Gilder will soon issue a 
monthly guide to books, which she will call 
the Reader. It will be distributed ‘gratui- 
tously by booksellers throughout the coun- 
try, and it will continue “ The Lounger,” for 
so many years Miss Gilder’s special depart- 
ment in the Critic, and later in Putnam’s 
Magazine. It will give, also, lists of “ Live 
Books of the Month,” and “The Best 
Things in the Magazines,” and will have a 
department called “Bright Thoughts from 
Bright Books.” These “ Bright Thoughts ” 
will consist of the wittiest and the wisest 
things that have been said by the popular 
authors of the day in their latest books. 


Charles M. Higgins, of Brooklyn, offers 
prizes of $300 for the best poem on “ The 
Battle of Brooklyn,” and $200 for the sec- 
ond best. The competition is open to any 
citizen of the United States. 


The first issue of the American Economic 
Review has appeared. In reality it is the 
bulletin of the American Economic Associa- 
tion, and is edited in Boston, but published 
in Princeton. 

The Trend, a new monthly magazine pub- 
lished in New York, with Frank Hendrick, 
a New York lawyer, as editor-in-chief, has 
been established by a number of lawyers and 
literary and business men “for the purpose 
of maintaining an independent forum for the 
discussion of public questions and presenta- 
tion of the important events of the time.” 


Evolution, “a magazine of inspiration,” is 
a monthly publication just started in Hous- 
ton, Tex., by the Evolution Publishing Com- 
pany, with Dr. James G. Morris and R. 
Alvin Scheultze as editors. 


W. H. Ives and H. R. Butler, who have 
both been connected with school book pub- 
lishers, have bought the business of A. S. 
Barnes & Co., and are now the publishers 
of the School Journal. 


W. B. Curtis has bought the Publishers’ 
Guide, New York, and has filled it with new 
life. 

Suburban Life has removed its offices 
from Harrisburg, Penn., to 334 Fourth ave- 
“nue, New York. 


The publishers of Human Life ( Boston ) 
have made an assignment for the benefit of 
creditors. 


The April number of the Dramatist 
( Easton, Penn.) contains technical reviews 
of a dozen or more current plays, analyzing 
the theme and plot development, and has 
the first of a series of papers telling the 
plots of the best plays in all languages and 
in all ages. Those dealt with are Aeschylus’ 
* Oresteia,” Aristophanes’ “ Lysistrata,” 
Sophocles’ “ Electra,” the Chinese classic 
“Chalk Circle,” the Sanskrit classic, “‘ Toy 
Cart,” Schiller’s “William Tell,’ Shaks- 
pere’s “ Hamlet,” and Shaw’s “ Candida.” 

The Drama, the new quarterly review of 
dramatic literature, edited by William Nor- 
man Guthrie, of the University of the South, 
and Charles Hubbard Sergel, and published 
by the Dramatic Publishing Company, of 
Chicago, is a 200-page octavo of solid 
value. : 

At a recent dinner of the American Book- 
sellers’ Association, one of the souvenirs on 
the table was a paper-weight which bore 
this text: “To write a book is an easy 
task; it requires only pen and ink and 
some patient paper. To print a book is 
slightly more difficult, because genius often 
expresses itself in illegible manuscript. To 
read a book is still more difficult, as one 
must struggle against sleep: But the most 
difficult task that any one may attempt is to 
sell a book.” 


The Neale Publishing Company an- 
nounces : “ Hereafter, that the exact nature 
of our business may be clearly understood 
by all, we shall issue all our publications 
wholly at our own expense. The few books 
that we have published at the expense of the 
author since our house was organized ten 
years ago were not isstied for a financial re- 
ward. In the publication of those few 
books, where we did not bear half the cost 
or more, we never charged the author a 


penny beyond the actual expense to us.” 
George Cary Eggleston died in New 
York April 14, aged seventy years. 
Harry Fenn died at Montclair, N. J., 
April 22, aged seventy-three. 





